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EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING AND IMPROMPTU SPEAKING: 
A SYSTEM FOR DIFFERENTIATING BENEFFTS AND PRACTICAL APn.ICATIONS 

For the past decade, researchers in forensics have claimed that the activity has eotered the age of 
accouQtability. As govemmeat budgm ctecrease, the recession places downward pressure on pnvaie 
contributions to universities, and as the job market becomes more and more competitive, consumexs of 
education demand increasingly th^ educational activities result in some added value to the particifNUite. 
Moreover, stuifents have Uttle time to eng^ in repc^tive education^ activitis that do little to add to 
their value as skilled employees and citizens, white businesses and government stress effidency-not 
^'uplication-in all aspects of the educational system. 

In most areas, intercollegiate forensics has be«i shown to provide extensive added value to its 
participants, regardtess of whethw the student stresses debate (e.g. Dauhw, 1989; Schneider, 1984; 
ZicgelmueUer, 1991), indi«ridual events (e.g., Selluow & Zi^elmucUer, 1989; Kana & Schnoor, 1989), 
or both (e.g., Littlefield, I98S; Sorenson, 1983; Stepp & Thompson, 1988). According to the latest 
edition of the Intercollegiate Speech Tournament Resuia (Hawidns, 1991), the greatest number 
tournaments offer the reasonable numb^ of 10 individual events-events that for the most i»rt require 
different skills (p. 35). These ten events (designated "usual ie's" by the AFA Calendar) break down into 
three discrete categories: four distinct interpretation events (dramatic interpretation, prose interpretation, 
poetry interpretation, and duo interpretation) which require different skills in terms of cutting, narration, 
tniiBitions, understantUngs of litwature, and/or coonfination with a partner; four distinct original prei»red 
events ({^mmunication analysis, informative [expository] speaking, persuasive speaking {public addre»], 
and after dinner speaking) which require the students to pursue distinct goals in speech preparation; and 
two limited preparation events, which differ mainly in time allowed to pit^iare the speech. 

Of the different event genres, only the limited preparation events have not been distinguished by 
thdr contoit-goals. Textbooks often vse these two terms interchangeably, and foi^ics re^aiv^ (e.g., 
Harris, 1986; Preston, 1983, 1989, 1990a) has suggested that judging feedback encourages stu(kmts to 
pursue the same goals when participating in cither event. As Harte, Keefc. and Denyberry (1988) noted, 
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Extemporaneous and Iropromimi 2 
"imprompiu has come to be consictered synonymousiy with extemporaneous spealdng, as oif-tfae*cuif" (p. 
8), I>ean (1988) Bdd&d that this lack of added value is detrimental to the^ tw events. 

Preston (199(tt>) suggested that in order to clarify these speech genres, the puipc»es in content, as 
well as the time limits, of e^ limited preparation event should be defined distiiK^tly. To this end, the 
investigator sugfp^sted ways that in addition to utilizing coaching practii^ currently in the literatuie^ 
changing the rules at the national toumamoits plus altering judging {practices (^uld help distinguish 
b^ween these events. Specifically, the results suggested that while the extanporaneous speaker should 
seek to answer Uterally a significant qu^tion about current evems, the impromimi speaker ^ould strive 
for an insightful, metiii^rlcal analysis, and provided some sugg^ions as to how the focensics 
community sbcHild promote such a distinction. 

Whoeas Preston (199n>) focttsed on what the forensic^ community should do to "expedite, by 
whatever means necessary, steps to diffiemitiate these evoxts** (p« 23), the pre^t study outlims bow 
fbstmng the litexal/nscAaiAorical distinction magnifies the diffoem pr^cal aiqriications of oif»ing both 
eveitts instead of just one or the othar. In order te do so, the paper a) distinguishes metafrfiorical asal^is 
from literal analysis; b) outlines the types of benefits a student should iKxiue from the metaphorical 
analysis icteally required of mipromptu speaking, providing practical applications of these skills in the 
heie-and-now world; and c) outlii^ the types of boiefits a student should acxmie Crom the literal analysis 
ideally required of extemporaneous speaking, providing pnictical applications of these skills in the hero- 
aml-now world. Although this f^per cannot and ctoes not desire to make these events entirely discreet in 
every respect, it doo extend the argument for differentiating die events by illustrating the ackted ^ue a 
student wouki gain by paitidpating in both, should they be differentated as suggested in previous studies. 
My argument is that und^stending these benefits could not only help the commimi(^on discipline better 
explain the difference between the events, bm also to meet the standard of accountability by becoming 
bettor able to justify offering bods events. 
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Extemporaneous and Impromptu 3 
Distin^uishinK Nfetafriiorical from Uteral Analysis 
Widi reganb differeatiatittg the substaix» of impromimi speeches from esitemporaneotts 
speeches, metaphoric analysis can be defined as providing an inifirect response to a question by treating 
the topic as a m«aphor for a here-and-now situation. For example, imprompta speakets KqxHiduig to 
the maxim, "You aim for the palace and get drowned in the sewer," would not be very effective in either 
Invenang or ddivering an impromptu speech if they discussed real sewers and palttxs; tali»r, dwy wcnild 
interpret the resolution (on which the student may speak concretely about topiis ranging from bad hwk, 
success in various situaions, or risk-taking), and then take a stand on the topic. In extemporaneous 
speaking, on the other hand, the speaker ideaUy would be required to provide a cfirert answer to a 
question. For example, a good extemporaneous question would ask a speater to respond ^Mcifically to a 
current events question, such as, "What vested interests shaped Bush's actions against Iraq in Operation 
Desert Stonn?" In the best of worlds, the extranporaneous sf«aker would have to provide a direct answer 
to this question, sui^rting with substantial logical proofs claimis about the real Presidents and the real 
Iraqis. 

In her essay on the development of metaphoric rhetorical criticism, Foss (1989) outlines the 
concept of mmphor in a way that should inform the participam, coach, and critic of impromptu speaking 
(pp. 187-196). Understanding how the concqx has developed over time bolsters the presrait study's 
framewofk for differentiation in three ways: a) by grounding the differentiation in the traditions and 
study of rh^rical criticism; b) by providing a communication-based means of defining the events; and c) 
by enabling the impromptu speaking scholar to isolate what elements of metaphor distinguish one event 
from the other. 

Foss (1989) notes that traditionally, Aristotle viewed metaplior as decoration or cmbeUishment-a 
decopstion that could be used in any of the ten standard individual events. "Metaphor is the transference 
of a name from the object to which it has a natural application," said Aristotle (p. 187). Tradition at 
times viewed metaphor as a deviant or even deceptive form of speech. In his Poetics, Foss notes. 
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Extemporaneous and Impromptu 4 
Aristotle held that m^aphors ^'create an ^nusual element in the diction by thdur not t^etng in ordinary 
speech" (p. 187). She Iwther notes that in the siaterath and sevrateenth amtums, Thonm Hobbes 
"cottsictered metaphor to be one of four abuses of speech because we "deceive oth«s* what use 
metaphor^ (p. 187). 

Hobbes' and Ari^tle's ob^^ctions ring yesy fanu^ to many imprompm coaches vnhosG studrats 
ask, **Isn*t giving the impre^on ttot I know mote than I do ^ut this to^ deoqpti^?** or *'Isn*t this 
'orpnized b.s/ m^faing but slditing the question?'* Inctoed, such objections may well a|^y if we only 
view m^^>hor as an embellishment. As welU &is traditional usage of Ae term metaphor does not r^y 
distinguish speech events; extemporamous speaks, in fact, often use indirect comparisons to attract 
attrition in thdr introductions. Foss (1^9), then, provides a more useful definition: 

Met^ibor is a basic way by vAkh the process of using symbols to know reality 
oocurs. Whatever language we sdect as the means through whkA to view reality^ it treats that 
portion of reality as som^^hing, thus creating it ami making it an object of experience for us. 
Reality, then, is simjriy the worid »en from a parlkular de«»ption of language; it is whatev<»r 
we describe it as. Whatever vocabulary of language we use to descibe reality is a melqdior 
because it enables us to see reality as som^ing. Phenomena in the vrarld become objects of 
reality or knowledge only bec^ise of the symbols/metaphors th^ mdce them accessable to us (p, 
188). 

Sudi a concqMion of metaphor enables the stucfent to think up and then discuss objects of e^cperience, and 
use those objects in illumiirating M^^er or not a topic provides a m^^shor for those experiences. In 
this fashion, metajAers for both the topic md treatmc^it thereof can be af^mmched as those which en^le 
the student to make their worid accessable to the audience in an interesting fashion. Buike (1945/1^9) 
explains how the process gencautes the discovery of ideas (pp. 503-504), thoieby reinforcing the no'ion 
that metaphor can unleash the thought process that enables many stacteits to overcome the blocks that 
oftra prevent than from mastering the im|m>minu event. 
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The effective impromptu speaker not only acquires skill in preparing areas to discus, but in 
expressing ideas just as those ideas come into consciousness. In the one or two minutes of piepaxation 
time, the most a student can hope to ik> is to cbcifte which stand to take on the topic, and a few mmn 
points to addiesi the tc^ic. In impromptu, diction and word choice occurs while the stwleat thinks. 
Here. Richards' (1936) discussion of thought as metaphors applies (p. 94). As Foss (1989) notes, 
Ridiards "saw metaphor as 'a bon wing betweoi and intncourse of thoughts, a transaction between 
contexts.' Unis, metai^r is an ommpre^t principle of thought and language: 'Titought is melaplioric, 
and proceeds by comparison, and the m^apliors of language derive therefrom'" (p. 188). In no other 
event does speaking follow thought so quiddy as it does impromptu speaking. Thus, the following 
example provided by Foss mi^ also work weU in approaching an impiomimi topic such as, "A fool and 
his or ho* money are soon parted": 

The metai&or that "time is money" ^monstrates in more concrete terms how 
the use of a particular metaphor can affect our thought and experience of leaUty. This metaphor, 
reflected in common exprnstons in our culture such as, "Tliis gadg^ will save you hours," "I've 
invested a lot of time in her," and "Yon i»ed to budget your time," has led us to experience the 
reality of time in a particular way. Because we conceive of time as money, we umimstand ami 
experience it as something that can be spe«, budgeted, wasted, and saved. TelqAone me^e 
units, hotel-room rales, yearly budges, and interest on loans are examples of how time is money 
(p. 189). 

As Foss states, "By organizing nsaUty in particular ways, our selected metaplioni also prescribe how we 
are to act. Met^)hois contain implicit assum]ttions, point of view, and evaluations" (p. 189). By 
viewing impromptu speaking as metaphor, then, the student can in a unique way ponder their assumptions 
about various elements of life related to a topic, their points of views, and, importantly, the sense of 
evaluation so necessary in taking a clear stand on an tmpromimi topic. Thus, meteor whoi viewed as a 
means to unleash an explanation of reality can enable the studem to unpack the impixmipni topic by 
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diKussiog experinices fomiiiar to the individual. 

Two more examples iliustcate how metaphor can aid the tmpromptn speaker unpack a to|ric. On 
the topic. Tm older now, but still running against the wind." meteor enables the studoit u> flist think 
of many po^ble inter|H'^ations of the quotation— interpietatwns ranging fiom b«ng stuUxmi ("the topic 
r^lects how we don't leaia trom our lessons") to fighting the odds as an undet&g ("the t0|m: reftects the 
coinage of those who fight all odds-tfae poor, the pliysically chaUenged, and the child of a biokai 
tome"), to fighting to the deadi for just tmt at-the-time unpoimlar political cmises ("the tc^ bringi to 
light memotics of many-Frederick Douglass, Harriet Tubman, Sojcmmer Tnith-who sacrificed 
everything for the cause of the oppressed"). Whatever inteipreration the shutent makes, only metaj^ 
can enable die student to take a topic nearly impossible to atklre^i titi»aUy and produce a memorable, 
concrete speech in an area of die speater's expntise m only a few minutes. 

Tlie short topic Uke, "Haste makes waste," forther illustrates the indispensibility of metaphor in 
shaping the audience's percejAions of reality. Here, a studem can disagree, using instances where 
meeting deadlines as instances where being quick is a necessity. Journalism ma^re might find their trade 
an excellent m^aptor for oppc^ing the to{Hc-or, conmsdy, demoostiBte concretoly wth war stories 
how the topic provides an inappropriate m^apfaor for their profession. On the other hand, a budding 
novelist or artist might find the topic a more appropriate metaphor for their profiession. Even though such 
a short topic might seem to call for Uteral analysis (like just being in a hurry, in general), the meiaphoric 
treatment, again, enables the student to provide a rich», more concn^ impromptu speech. 

Foss (1989) notes that a m^aphor has two paits-a tenor, or focal subject, and a veliide, or 
fiBme for explaining the subject. For example, consider the statement, "He is an animal." Here, "he" is 
the tenor, a«l "animal" proviiks the vehicle. Of course, one must explain the context to clariiy the 
mrfaphor-for example, if the context is the social scene, then the man is a party animal; if it is the job, 
tha peifaap* the metaj^r pointe up that the man is workaholic. In eitbt»- case, m^a{^r foices the 
speaker to consider the context in impromptu speaking. In our above examples, the topic may be viewed 
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Extempoiuneotts and Imprompni 7 
as either troor or vebicle-*cither way, metaphor by u&leasfaJng the expiaratioos of many possible thoughts 
provides a uniquely beneficiai qsproacfa to impromptu speaking* 

P^rello (1990) has noted the need for sm|nomptu speaking to involve airgumentative 
soi^stication* M<^ta{Aoric treatmem provides argumentative sop^ic^on uniquely suited b> this event. 
Foss (1989) explains: 

In the nffw uisderstaading of met^AoTt in contnst, metaphor starves an aigumeiitadve fuustwn in 
a very basic way: mo^or constitutes argumrat* Mc^afi^r does not simply provick suf^ct to 
an argument; the structure of the metafdior itself argues. It explicates the ai^nopriateness of 
associaied characteristics of die vdiicle to th<»e of the t£m>r and invites auditors to ^pt the 
resulting pecspective. . .A m^qdior, then, argues jtist as tyfHcal argumentative structures ik)* hit 
it usually does so more effidcmtly and c^HUfrndiensively (pp. 190-191). 
Ife»De, meifl^dior distinguidies imfmmpiu speaking from «tcmporaimms speddi^ by cnaMing the 
s|xsaker to: a) take an argumentative stand on a ti^c; b) decide on a stand quickly to accomodate the 
rigkl time limits; and c) acUress the topic more concroely and oomprdiei^i'^ly by realidng that uniitg 
extemporaneous s^^eaking, no itt^ acswer suj^rted by im>ofs and research in the traditional vehi is 
necessary; proofs from the speaker*s areas of expose should suffice. 

So what is to be said for the literal anai^ we associitte with extemporaroous speaking? 
Extemporaneous sp«»king lemb itsdf to more traititional macroscopic means of inte r pr eta tion and 
support, since in this event, the use of logical proofs become essential to addre^ing a topic. Whether or 
not »temporaneous speaking thieves the desir^e goal of tournament directors offering focused topics 
consistently as suggested by previous research (e.g., Aden & Kay, 1988; Preston, 1990b), a literal 
ap^ach would ask our studeirts to {mrstie five objectives in iq^m^shing extemporaneous speaking: a) 
learning to conduct research on contemporary issues more thoroughly; b) learning how to organin the 
infbnnmion gathr.ed such that they have quick access in the stiU-rigid 30-minute {nrparation period to the 
proofs expecttd in the eveM; c) learning how to address poUcy i^^ues directly; d) learning how to use 
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Extemporaiieous aod Imprompni 8 
metaphors and other figures as support, in the traditional sense, when nece^ary to attract audioKe 
atteatioc and to embellish a speech; and e) learning the political agenda of the day. 

Overall, then, metaf^or provides a mc^od whneby the student csa come to understand a healthy 
distinction bdtween impHTomptu and extemporaneous speaking. This is not to say that literal su|^rts 
should be totally absent from imprompm speaking-in feet, the use of metaphor as noted above provides a 
concfaiit to whidbi the ^xtda^Oi pins quick access to concrete examples to suf^xt the main points. Nor dk> 
I claim that metaphor should be entirely absent from extemporaneous speaUng-in feet, Foss's conception 
of metaphor dictates that it permeates the language of all of the events. As weU, I do not <teay that 
events share some skills-aftn^ ail, they all do fall umkr "forensics," its;af a subclassification of the 
^rademic discipline "communic^a." However, metafdior shrald provide the central di^n^on in the 
content focus of impromptu and extemporaneous speaking. The remaindw of the present essay outtines 
how a distinctiw focos augmems die addbd val«e of eacii event. 

Benents from Metaphoric Analysis in Impromptu Speaking 

Students Bcquh« four benefits unique to participation in i m prompt u speaking by employing 
metaphor as an approach to this event: a) their thought become more e^ly accessible if they itevelop a 
set of met^orical topoi in prefsriog for various types of topics; b) they learn how language shapes our 
conception of rcaBty and response to reaUty; c) they become better scholais of ifaetorical theory; and d) 
they acquire a greater understanding of howr to act on a rhetorical view of reality. 

3oone (1987) has developed a set of metaj^orical topoi Miiot^ students can list areas of 
expertise for use in many types of impromptu topics (pp. 39-47). Likevnse, the expanded thought process 
drills developed by Reynolds & Fay (1987) are metaphorical in nature, encouraging the student to think 
beyond the limits of a topic taken literally. When snidents have thought of these areas of expertise and 
have discussed them with th«r coaches and teamates, concrete examples otherwise unavailable become 
airailable to the student competing in this event. Students can transfer these siciliB to situations that 
require a short time to gather ones thoughts, but yAxrc thoughts can come quickly if a{^proached 
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Extnoporaneous and Impromiitu 9 
metaphorically. Examples would iiKluik metaings, interviews, ami dayslo-day conveisations. As well, 
exercises desigrcd to enhance m^a{:dioric analysis promote a deeper understanding of self-<-an 
undentanding useful in some very important life decisions, such as career, lifestyle, maniage, and 
family. 

The me^iriionc a{:^nt>ach to impromixu i^iealdng can enable the event to afford the student a 
umque means of uiK^.a8taiiding how language shapes reality. Comestarts mu^ comic^ how their 
thmights shape the thought of others, and. again, traiofer diis skill to day to day impromptu-type 
conversations wfacm, on the spur of the momou, tfary must bcHh rrapond to oth«s' thoughts as well as 
shape those thoughts to an extent. Metsqi^oric analysis also draws the stuctents to the notions that othen 
vstt me^ai^or to sbspc reality, and that understanding how mc^ajhor woilcs in others would help the 
students to adapt in hats-ami-now situations. As w^, miai^dior enidiles stu(k^ to uiKlnstand better 
how their symbolic reality relates to the symbolic reality of others, ami how to adapt to this exigrace 
quickly and efSciently in order to communique effectively. 

Because the m^ajidutric afi^mMich is groumled in rhetorical theory, the students by taking this 
ai^iroach to imi»omptu speaking ret^ve a valui^ introduction to rti^rical tha>iy. By gaining th» 
ui»ieistanding, the student can benefit in ways ranging from flying mc^ai&or as a technique in a 
fh^rical criticism speech, to gmoing an tOOy into the commumaoion discifriiin as a possibk career, and 
to gaining a greater understanding of the history of rhetoric by studying the history of the develoi>n»ent of 
the term "metaphor" (Ivie, 1986; Osbom, 1967). While learning rhetorical theory seems discipline 
specific, many spuoflis both within and wthoitt of the discipline may occur as this background in 
metaphor theory might spark student interest in a variety of topics, including literary criticism, political 
discourse, or legal argument. 

As Foss (1989) states. "By organizing reality in particular ways, our selected metaphors also 
prescribe bow we are to act. Md^ors contain implicit assumptions, points of view, and evaluations" 
(p. 189). Hence, sudi an ^roach would enhance a student's understanding of how interpretations of 
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reality lead to action. In gaining sucli undonstandings, students coutd baxcr come to grips with their own 
assumptions, their own points of view, and their own evaluations of vaiious phenomena that lead to 
action. Such knowledge would not only enable a student to better dbvelop means of ivac^g to the 
iangu^e and Motions of others, but would enable them to equate introspecti^y how their own off-the- 
cuff inteqimatioQs lead to action. Thusi inqnomiAu speaking can enable Urn student to berame more 
pro-active: nm ooly in contests, not only in cUos participation, but also in ^ictetyt whelh« iffl{m>mirtu 
communication relates to family, to career choke, to work, ov to citizenship in the political arena 
(ranging from voting to actually rumiing for ofticr, as some forensic students do). 

Tht Braeflts af Literal An^ysis in Eactempwaneous Speaking 

Students acquire four bemfits unique to panictpation in extemporaneous through the pimrticc of 
I^viding Uteml answm to focused qw^sons: a) they learn valuable researeh skills; b) they develop 
argument^ve skiils i^ifk to policy i^ues facing today's leaiters and tomorrow's future Icuten (often, 
the student); c) they squire factum knowledge dbwt history, political science, and current events; ami d) 
they become better able to cope with reality by umterstanding evmits taking place in today^s woridL 
Unlike the original |MTpared events where the student conveys memorized infbnnation on a chosen topic, 
requiring literal analj^is in extemporaneous speaking forces the student to also become conversant on a 
wide range of national and international issues of the day. 

flaming research skills affords the smdent several layers of benefits. First, lo pre;»re 
thoroughly for extemporaim>us spraking, a stiuient must develop rewaich skills such as those required in 
both poi:.y (NDT) and quasipolicy (CEDA) deb^. For a non-ctebater, extemporaneous speaker can 
provide an eifecl&ve in&t>duction to the research needed for debate; for a iSdbaijet, literal analysis can 
augment researdi skills already gaii^d, as well as provide knowledge of the many tsiiues that might 
possibly be linked to a resolution. Second, the gen^ knowledge gained from researeh can provide the 
smcfextts with ideas for term papers in various classes, as well as sharpen the skiUs necessary to do the 
research in those cla^. Most importantly, learning the care in re^areh necessary to address a topic 
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dimrtly can enable the student to form sound habits should they choose a career in specialized fields such 
as medicine, accounting, academics, or law. The attention to detail thorough re»sardi requires, then, 
could provide a sloU the stu(tem might use ova* the course of a life. 

SknuKl re^aich skills le^ provi<te a fbum^on for another benefit of Ittenl analysis-the atnlity 
to support an argument through traditional, logical proofs. Literal analysis requires that a student 
under^aiKl how. say, a umj^ premise, a minor itemise, ami ansH:li»toa must all be ptova he&ac a unit 
of de&ictiw argument an be provea tnui. Evidnoe must be required. As long critics stidc to this 
rcquironent, then, ex^poraneous speaking can enable studrats %o hma umtestand the traditioiml 
notions of logic still ceimal to our society. 

The uodor^anding of cummt evmts afford by literal analysis encourages the pailicipam to 
(tevelcH) hal»ts that ea^le them to understand central social, ecoinmic, rdigious, pedlar, and political 
trends. Tliis undeistanding enaUes students to bett» make at least four types of decisions they will all 
face in later life: a) untterstanding how current evaas shi^ business ami inves»nent oj^rtunities; b) 
understanding the need to keep up with oirrait information related to the law~an unda:staiKUng not only 
useAil for t»isioe$s, like liability laws, but for a possible future career in the legal profession; c) 
undnstamling the circumstances both favorable and unfiavorable to making a career choice; and d) 
underslanding the specific facts that go into effective citizenship, like where to find facts on which to cast 
a vote in an election. Although this specific undmtanding of current events leads to braefits in some of 
the same areas as understanding how to act by participating in impromi:^ spes .^g, the type of 
information provided in these areas leads to different aiul complonentary benefits. 

FmaUy, whmeas the m^)horic analysis afforded by the ideal impromptu event provides a way 
to understand how language as metaphor leads to interpretation and action, the literal analysis afforded by 
the ideal extemporaneous event enables the students to (»nduct a reality test for those actions. Whereas 
the impiomptu event would theieby promote creativity, the extemporaneous event would promote a 
realistic af^naisal how how a creative idea would operate, if at ail, in practice. 
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CoTClitaon 

RecoEit studies have shown clearly that as currattly practiced, stuc^ts receive little iQcremental 
value by participating in both limited preparation events, asidte from the ability to "speak off the cufT 
which can be tearmd from either event. Coaches, pankii»nt5, ami researcheis also note that in order to 
diflat;nti^ the events^ there must be some difiies«ioe othw than varying time limits* Utilizing studies by 
Aden and Kay (1988), Boone (1987), and Reynolds and Fay (1987), Preston (1990b) noted how rutes 
changes (addre^ing luainly topic wording), altoing judging pradices, and maintaining and integrating 
some of the coaching pr^c»s outlined in the literature could promote the Ht»Bl/meta{dioric di^nction 
between extemporamxms and impromptu speaking* The current essay ext»ds on the httto* study by 
outlining more fuUy the how cono^ of meta{d)or can di^guUih the evotts by thdr contrat-goais. 
Finally, the essay outlines unique bei^ts and jmctical plications of eadi event that would stem from 
the full develc^mient ami implenmitation of the liteml/m^iqdu>ric distinction. 

Whereas to study can or should make any of the events lumped into the genre "competitive 
forensics'* totally discreet, this study has imsvided a framework to justify the two evrats where scjbolars 
most often complain about the 1^ of distinction. It is hoped that the cunent essay will spur further 
discussion over the future of the limited preparation events, and that research into how tournament 
directors and judges treat event continue with longitucUnal studies of the coKhing practices, judging 
practices, and rules that shape their ctevdopmem. 
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